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Training Life Insurance Salesmen 
By D. Gordon Hunter 


Manager, Sales Training Division 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 

HE goal toward which every life insurance company is 

striving is the same as almost every other business, namely, 
the distribution of the largest volume of their product at a 
minimum cost. The job of an agency manager of a life in- 
surance company today is to build a sales organization of suc- 
cessful salesmen or distributors to carry out this task. Placing 
the salesmen soundly on their feet in the shortest possible time 
and with the least expense naturally results in minimum dis- 
tribution costs. Therefore, the question of how the salesmen 
of a life insurance institution are trained looms up as one of the 
bed rock foundations on which the future of this business de- 
pends. 


Value of Systematic Training 


The shortest distance between two points is a straight line. 
The shortest route to success in the life insurance business is 
to acquire a good knowledge of the principles underlying the 
business and the best methods of applying this information in 
the field, and then receiving the kind of co-operation from both 
the Home Office officials and the local managers which will re- 
sult in making every minute of every day count for something. 
By quoting a few figures it can readily be shown that a change 
in the past methods of training the salesmen of life insurance 
companies is necessary if they are to make the most of the 
wonderful opportunity which is before them. 

There are approximately 160,000 licensed life insurance 
agents in the United States: 56% of them paid for less than 
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$25,000 of new insurance each during the year 1920 and for only 
15% of the total business ; 17% paid for $25,000 to $50,000; 15% 
paid for $50,000 to $100,000; and 12% paid for $100,000 and 
over, totalling over 58% of the business placed. In other words 
more than half of this very large group actually paid for less 
than $25,000 of insurance each and a large proportion of the 
total business is produced by a very small group of the total 
number of licensed agents. Doubtless there are many reasons 
for this, and one of the chief ones, if not the chief one, is the 
lack of proper training or no training at all. 

In this connection the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had a very unique experience . In the year 1915 there 
were over 1,700 contracts in force. The total new insurance 
produced by this group was $16,368,388. Of this group only 23 
salesmen produced over $100,000 each of new insurance. After 
a careful investigation it was decided to weed out the non-pro- 
ductive members of the organization and in 1912 with only 340 
full time agents under contract the company paid for over 
$50,000,000 of new business and out of the 340 agents, 116 pro- 
duced over $100,000 each of new business. It can readily be seen 
that a small sales organization of whom a large proportion are 
successful is infinitely preferable to a large sales organization 
of whom only a very limited number have attained success. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Plan 


The steps taken in connection with this weeding out process 
referred to above meant several radical changes in the methods 
of doing business which heretofore had not been undertaken by 
any company in the life insurance business. In addition to re- 
quiring a minimum amount of paid for business in order to be 
retained as a member of the sales force, it was also decided to 
make no more so-called part time contracts and since January 1, 
1920, every man who has come under contract with this com- 
pany has to devote his full time to our business. 

Next a training school was established at the Home Office 
and all salesmen taken on in any of our agencies throughout the 
country are required to attend this school, or some other recog- 
nized school of life insurance salesmanship. Our experience has 
proved that this step is decidedly one in the right direction. It 
places the salesman more quickly on his feet and with the con- 
fidence that he knows what he is talking about. It has resulted 
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in a material increase in the average amount of insurance paid 
for by each of the trained men as against the untrained, an 
increase in the size of the policies issued, an increase in the value 
of every interview, and the commissions earned. 

The selection of salesmen is left to the local managers who 
select men of the type they. believe will fit in with their present 
organization. The Home Office furnishes the manager with 
certain standards and requires that complete information re- 
garding the man be sent to the Home Office for approval before 
the contract is made. 

The present training plan in use is the outgrowth of our 
experience since we started blazing a new trail in life insurance 
by establishing a training school at the Home Office in 1919 
which all new salesmen of the company are required to attend. 
It is believed to be very practical as it enables both the man and 
the manager to decide definitely whether he is suited to our 
business before he incurs the time and expense of coming to 
the Home Office. The training is divided into three parts. The 
first part consists of preliminary study (approximately 50 
hours). For this study period a set of booklets is given to the 
salesman and answers to the questions contained therein are 
written out and sent through the manager to the Sales Training 
Division at the Home Office for correction and suggestions. 
This preliminary study course may be completed before the 
salesman leaves the position in which he has been employed. 

If he has made sufficient progress, a contract is then made 
and he enters the second part of his training which consists of 
practical field selling in the local agency under competent super- 
vision. This period is to be not less than one month in length 
and during this time the salesman continues to study along 
prescribed lines. 

Next, if the salesman has successfully completed the first 
two parts of the training and the manager is convinced that he 
has the qualifications necessary for success, he then takes up 
the third part of his training, namely, attendance at the Home 
Office school. Each term is approximately three weeks in length 
and classes are held as often as a sufficient number of salesmen 
are available to take the training, fifteen being the minimum 
number for which any school is held. 

The course at the Home Office is designed to give one as 
complete a ground work in the principles underlying life in- 
surance as is possible in the limited period of three weeks. At 
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the start a brief review is given of the material studied prior 
to the salesman’s entrance into the school and the balance of 
the course is divided into eight general divisions. Every en- 
deavor is made to make the instruction as practical as possible 
so that it can easily be applied to work in the field. 


Life Insurance as a Profession 


This subject is covered from various angles. One is 
acquainted with the pitfalls as well as the advantages and in- 
stead of picking out the glowing examples among our sales 
force, the average of all producers is taken as a standard, and 
the man is told what success he can hope for, if he applies him- 
self as he should. He is acquainted with the reasons why we 
believe this business is a highly honorable one for the man who 
has a clear vision of the benefits of life insurance to society, who 
is trained to advise competently, and who is willing to devote 
the necessary time and study to meeting the requirements which 
success in this business demands. 


Principles of Life Insurance 


Confidence is one of the major requirements for a man who 
is going to make a success early in his life insurance career. 
If he knows that the life insurance business is built on a scientific 
basis, and that his company and its contracts are at least abreast 
with modern developments, it ought to give to him the confidence 
to talk to a man of any station in life. The salesmen are 
acquainted with the methods of computing premiums, what be- 
comes of all of the money collected by his institution, and the 
different policy contracts are taken up one by one and analyzed. 
This division occupies a major portion of the time of the course. 


Functions of Life Insurance 


This important subject is covered under four main sub- 
headings : 
Benefits to the Family 
Benefits to Society 
Benefits to Business 
Benefits to the Individual 


A life insurance salesman’s aim should be to successfully 
serve an increasing number of people in the matter of life insur- 
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ance and only through knowing their needs and being able to 
fulfill their requirements with the life insurance policy most 
adapted to their particular use will he be able to do so. Con- 
siderable time is devoted to the varying needs of the individual 
and to the many ways in which life insurance enables a man to 
complete his plans. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Organization 


Our company was organized over 70 years ago and its history 
is a most interesting one. While at the school the student sales- 
man also becomes personally acquainted with all of the officials 
and department heads of the institution, and the business policies 
of the company. He has an opportunity to see every depart- 
ment at work and to learn of the sincere feeling of co-operation 
that exists between the members of the Home Office and the 
field force. 


Salesmanship 


“What matters if you give your prospect a world of informa- 
tion and do not get his application?’ Salesmanship is a vital 
factor of the course and occupies a prominent place on each 
daily schedule. The mechanics of the sale are analyzed in detail, 
class sales demonstration are held, and, if time permits, this is 
followed by actual work in the field in Hartford, after which 
helpful discussions are entered into during class periods. Dur- 
ing each course several of our most successful managers and 
salesmen address the class on the methods which they have 
found to be most successful. 


Special Information 


There are many special bits of information which are 
essential for a man to know and which are not covered in the 
other divisions. These are placed under this heading and addi- 
tions have been made from time to time as the course has 
developed. 


individual Requisites for Success 


The desire for every man should be to make an “all-around 
success” by serving his fellow men, making enough money to 
live as he would like to live, and having a respected position in 
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the community in which he lives. The life insurance business 
combines all three of these things and many of the essential 
qualifications necessary before the salesman can hope to 
accomplish his desires are discussed by different members of 
the lecturing staff. 


Supplement 


Under this heading the new material which is developed from 
time to time is placed and copies are sent to the student sales- 
men after they have returned to their home agency. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we might say that no system has yet been 
found which is perfect. We have revised our training plans a 
number of times since they were inaugurated and will continue 
to do so to meet the changing conditions. Of two things we 
are certain, however, first, that the percentage of successes 
under our sales training plan is greater than under any other 
method yet employed and second, that the percentage of gradu- 
ates who succeed will equal, if not exceed, the average per- 
centage of graduates of any training school in any line of busi- 
ness, and that the benefits derived will be threefold, better 
service to our policyholders, larger incomes to our salesmen, and 
increased business at lower overhead for the company. 








Federal Reserve Bank Encourages 
Employees to Study. 


Ninety-eight per cent of the new 
bank officials created in Chapter 
cities come from the ranks of the 
American Institute of Banking. The 
student of today will be the success- 
ful banker of tomorrow. 

This is the basis of the offer of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to refund 50% of the entire 
cost to students successfully com- 
pleting their courses at the New 
York Chapter of the A. B. L., in- 
cluding tuition fees, membership 
dues, and cost of required text- 
books. 


Four Year Retail Course in New 
York City High Schools. 


Training in retail selling and mer- 
chandising will soon be offered by 
the New York City High Schools 
as a four year course. It will be the 
equivalent of any commercial high 
school course and will include in- 
struction not only in selling, but 
also in economics, office manage- 
The 
course has been worked out by 
A. G. Belding, supervisor of com- 


ment, and business science. 


mercial branches in the high schools 
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Results Obtained from the Technical Courses 
of the Brooklyn Edison Company 
By F. N. Fenninger 


Educational Director, Brooklyn Edison Co. 


S for back as ten years ago, the Brooklyn Edison Company, 

Inc., gave financial assistance to employees who took 
approved evening courses in the schools of the vicinity. In 
1913 the company decided that these courses were too general 
to meet all its educational needs, and accordingly the Edison 
School was established. 


History of the Plan 


By the time the war came on, the course of training for 
substation operators in particular had proven particularly 
valuable. In fact the school was found to be indispensable in 
training them. The better men were selected and sent to the 
school four hours a day on company time until they could qualify 
for advancement. . 

When the writer came with the company on April 1, 1919, 
the need for intensive technical training on company time had 
about ceased to exist. While it was felt that training during the 
reconstruction period was just as essential as during the war, 
yet it was not considered necessary to give the technical courses 
on company time. The educational policy of the company need 
not be discussed here because that was presented in the January- 
February, 1922, issue of “Corporation Training.” It should be 
stated, however, that although classes had been conducted on 
the employees’ time with varying degrees of success for a period 
of six years, at the time the writer came, the interest in these 
had fallen to nearly zero. There were only fifteen employees 
attending. 

The first ste> in building up interest was to get support of 
the minor executives, including the foremen. By making their 
acquaintance and asking their practical suggestions, much sup- 


port for an increased educational program was secured. Ac- 
cordingly, the attendance and interest during 1919-1920 was 


‘more than twice that of the previous year. 


During the summer of 1920 the space and equipment of the 
school were more than doubled. This increase in facilities to- 
gether with the apparently good start in expansion, made the 
previous year, caused more minor executives to actively support 
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the work and two new courses were added. The attendance in 
1920-1921 increased 64% above the previous year. 

The increased interest manifested by the employees and 
the obvious benefit derived by those taking couses stimulated 
almost universal support of the work during the year which just 
closed. Although additional equipment had been provided and 
the space increased nearly fifty per cent, there were more appli- 
cants than could be handled efficiently. 


Attendance in 1921 


The following table summarized the attendance for the past 
year, the most successful in the history of the company’s educa- 
tional work: 

No. of Total Max. Min. Average 


CourRsE Sessions Attend. Attend. Attend. Attend. 
Electrical Operating ........ 57 1,195 28 10 21 
A.C. & D.C. Machinery .... 29 818 39 17 28 
Electrical Distribution ...... 59 1,706 47 12 28.9 
Meter Testing .............. 56 729 23 5 13 
Practical Electricity ........ 56 2,353 63 26 42 
Commercial Engineering .... 15 313 50 7 20.9 
NN gst cate ee esiaiss ny 272 7,114 250 77 153.8 


The total attendance during the year just closed was more 
than six times that of the year before this expansion program 
was undertaken. 


Training and Promotion 


It is difficult to express the results of educational work in 
figures. The figures of attendance growth are given because, 
since the attendance was voluntary and the classes were held 
after hours, it would seem that the employees considered that 
the courses have been of value to them. No one was ever 
promised promotion if he passed a course; but a careful investiga- 
tion showed that, of those who completed courses a year ago, 
about two thirds had been promoted up to a month ago. Every 


man who took one particular course was promoted. The per- 
centage would be much larger for the school as a whole if the 


one general elementary course in Practical Electricity were not 
considered. 

A few weeks ago an official examination was given all men 
of a given rank in the company. The school not being com- 


pulsory, there were some who did not attend. The average grade 
of those attending the school was more than two and one-half 


times as high as that of those not attending. Since then, as 
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openings have occurred, several of the students have been pro- 
moted. 

A survey of the foremen and operators in our substations 
showed that more than two-thirds of these men have taken one 
or more courses in the school. 

The following comment by one of the department heads 
under whom a number of the students worked is significant. 
After looking over their grades, he said, “A course which will 
keep mature men, who have passed the ordinary school age, 
coming two nights a week regularly for several months is 
obviously of practical value.” This statement was backed up by 
a number of promotions. 

The comment of another department head was that it now 
took just about half as long to prepare his helpers for promotion. 


Costs Versus Results 


An interesting phase of this work, of course, is the cost. 
It must be obvious that this work could not be carried out if the 
company policy did not permit of a liberal appropriation. The 
expenditure is justified if the return is greater than the cost. 
If we consider that all the instruction given those who dropped 
out before the end was wasted, we find that the cost per year per 
student is about 6% of his annual salary. The raises in pay re- 
ceived by men who completed courses a year ago was more than 
double that spent on their education. 

None of these courses can be called trades training. They 
all take up technical information related to different phases of 
the company’s work. It must not be expected that the relation 
betweén advancement and the education will be so close as in 
courses developing trade skill. But the relation has been close 
enough to more than justify the expenditure. 





EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 

The Westinghouse Electric and The front page includes the follow- 

Manufacturing Co. has published a jing statement by President E. M. 

directory of the Educational and Rec- 


reational Activities of the Pittsburgh manne 

District for the use of their employees “Only men thoroughly trained 
covering Night Schools, Libraries, and schooled in gradually overcom- 
Technical Societies, Y. M C. A., Cor- ing greater and greater obstacles, 
respondence Schools, Musical and Art and who have in this way grown 
Information, the Westinghouse Club, strong, are able to take up burdens 
and the Academy of Science and Art larger than before and carry them 


of Pittsburgh. through to a successful conclusion.” 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL 


The Bulletin of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company is carry- 
ing a series of article by A. G. Place 
on “The Manufacture of Steel,” thus 
demonstrating the use of an em- 
ployees’ magazine for educational pur- 
poses. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SAV- 
INGS AND INVESTMENT 
PLAN FOR 1922 


The General Electric Company has 
a system of 50-cent  salescription 
stamps which may be converted into 
$10 Bonds, which in turn may be con- 
verted into $50 fully registered seven 
per cent Employees’ Investment 
Bonds. The Stamps and the invest- 
ment Bonds may be cashed at any 
time, the former without interest, and 
the latter with interest. 


ILLINOIS STEEL EVENING 
SCHOOL 


The Employees’ Evening School at 
the Gary Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company is explained in the Feb. 6 
number of the Gary Works Aide. The 
sessions are held in classrooms on 
the third floor of the main office 
building on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings. 

The .subjects cover Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, and 
Elementary, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced English. 

Attendance is regular and value of 
education seems to be appreciated by 
the employees. 


BUILDING CONGRESS FAV- 
ORS APPRENTICES 

The New York Building Congress 

is making an effort to stimulate in- 

terest in a revival of the apprentice 

system in the building trades. <A 
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special committee which has investi- 
gated the need was composed of per- 
sons representing investment, design, 
construction, labor, material, supply, 
and related interests. The committee 
acts in an advisory capacity with sim- 
ilar committees from the various in- 
terests represented in the congress, 
It aims to cooperate by bringing many 
interests together and overcoming the 
indifference or inertia that has ex- 
isted and which has done so much to 
handicap, if not to frustrate, the best 
interests of training in the building 
trades. The chairman is Burt L. 
Fenner; the secretary is Clarence S. 
Steen, and the educational advisor is 
Frank L. Glynn. The office is 587 
Fifth Ave. 

A statement by the Chairman in the 
New York World of June 7 announces 
that the committee has reached au 
agreement with the employers and the 
union whereby apprentices will be en- 
rolled in the woodworking trades, 
which have been selected as the initial 
craft in the work of extending ap- 
prenticeship training to all the building 
crafts. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Educational Committee of the 
Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining 
Corporation purchased a number of 
technical books which have been 
placed in the employees’ club for 
the use of members. 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


The Library of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is con- 
ducted as a training instrument and 
keeps in touch with employees 
through a section called the “Li- 
brary Corner” of the Federal Re- 
serve Club Magazine. 
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Developing Leaders Through Committees 
By W. W. Kincaid 
President, The Spinella Co., Inc. 


Under old autocratic methods control is often centered too 
much in the chief executive at the top to whom all things are 
referred. He decides all things and gives out orders pertaining 
to all things from headquarters. All look to him for absolute 
direction of everything. 

This method is bad, and has been supplemented because it 
places an impossible burden upon the chief executive. In a 
modern business no person, however strong, can survive for 
any length of time the strain and wear and tear of such re- 
sponsibility. The responsibility and the wear and tear of the 
details of operation are too much to be centered in one person. 
It is likely to destroy the health and efficiency of the one person 
whose services the business most needs, whose services and 
efficiency must be conserved and prolonged for the sake of 
the business. 

Still more important—this method prevents the growth and 
development of subordinate executives, managers, assistants 
and foremen clear down the line to the worker at the ma- 
chine or bench. All of these have initiative and ability, which 
should be conserved and developed, if the business is to func- 
tion as successfully as possible and achieve the goal which is 
naturally set for it. 

A business needs to have the initiative and efficiency of all 
of its personnel wisely directed at all times. To get this result 
the organization must provide for the development and ex- 
pression of initiative in the business itself. Furthermore, each 
individual has the right to have his initiative developed and to 
have an opportunity for its expression. Every normal indi- 
vidual appreciates this opportunity more than anything else 
in the business in which he is engaged. 


The Modern Co-operative Method. 


The modern cooperative method relieves the executive at 
the top of unnecessary duties sufficient to permit him to think 
and to inform himself about his work. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to study more broadly related subjects which have an 
indirect, if not a direct, bearing upon the success of his business. 
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It conserves his health, lengthens his days, and consequently 
prolongs his period of usefulness to his business, to his asso- 
ciates, and to society, all of which is in the interests of good 
economics. It insures to the business, on the part of its chief 
executive, a much higher grade of efficiency. 

It also insures the development and utilization of the initia- 
tive and ability of every executive, manager, foreman, head 
and worker in the organization. It gives each person a chance 
to develop his personality and his ability to express himself in 
the business. 

It is the equivalent of an educational process going on all 
the time, constantly training each member of the managerial 
and working staff for the next position higher up, thus insuring 
to the business at all times a competent, efficient staff of man- 
agers and workers. 

It goes farther. It provides for and develops team work 
and co-operation which makes for the highest possible achieve- 
ment in the operation of the business. By developing the 
efficiency of the personnel, it makes the business of greatest 
possible service to the community. It is a successful method 
of training leaders. 


Methods of Business Supervision. 


The methods of business supervision are many and varied. 
The nature and character of the work to be done and the type 
of employees each is an element to be considered in selecting 
the methods of supervision to be adopted. 

Roughly speaking there are two principal methods or divi- 
sions to be made. The first is the older autocratic, militaristic 
method where all plans and orders are worked out by the one 
at the top and handed down from above all along the line. 
This method must be employed to a large extent in dealing with 
unskilled and foreign labor of low grade of intelligence and 
education. 

The second is the modern method of co-operation and con- 
ference. It is based upon intelligent, willing co-operation and 
team play on the part of every member of the organization. 
This method, to operate successfully, must not only provide for 
the instruction and training of apprentices of low grade, but it 
must also provide for the training and growth of all grades of 
employees from the office boy to the president. By means of 
such methods, it is possible to call out the initiative of every 
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member of the force and encourage him to improve and develop 
his efficiency. It makes it possible to select heads, managers 
and executives from men who have advanced from the ranks. 
One adaptation of this method has come to be known as the 
Committee System. 


The Committee System in Business. 


In our works at home the committee system of supervision 
has been gradually developed over a period of years. Our busi- 
ness is now operating successfully upon this plan in two coun- 
tries, and, in a somewhat modified form, in two other countries, 
where the organizations are smaller and the opportunity for 
committee action is not present. We offer it for your consider- 
ation. 


Board of Directors. 


This committee system is co-operative rather than autocratic. 
The staff is organized into a series of committees with the Board 
of Directors at the top with supreme control over the manage- 
ment and the business. 


Executive Committee. 


Next to the Board of Directors is the Executive Committee 
which is made up of such members of the Board as are active 
in the business and the top managers including the General 
Sales Manager, Sales Manager, Works Manager, and such other 
managing heads higher up in the business as may from time to 
time have a place on this committee. 


Clearance Committee. 


Next in order, as a sub-committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee, is the Planning Committee whose duties are to connect 
up and correlate the activities of the sub-committees. This com- 
mittee should be made up of the chairman of sub-committees 
and others who may assist in special surveys or special work, 
but it should not be too large. It should contain the superin- 
tendent of the works and possibly one or more assistants. 


Sales Council. 


The General Sales Manager and Sales Manager, both of 
whom have a place on the Executive Committee, and the heads 
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of the Sales Department form the Sales Council. This com- 
mittee can have as many sub-committees as the size and needs 
of the work of the Sales Department require, but it is important 
that the chairmen of all sub-committees should be taken from 
the committee which originates it and to which it is to report. 


Works Committee. 


An important sub-committee of the Planning Committee is 
the Works Committee, which is headed by the superintendent 
of the works and composed of superintendents and foremen. 
Certain of these superintendents and foremen, in turn, form the 
chairmen of sub-committees reaching down into every depart- 
ment of the works. 


Not Employee Representation. 


This system of committee organization does not function the 
same nor does it resemble closely the system known as “em- 
ployee representation”. We believe that it is more efficient and 
practical in its operation than the system of employee repre- 
sentation; similar results are achieved with a greater degree of 
efficiency and dispatch in operation. The committees can be 
extended as far as desired even to include the more intelligent 
and efficient among the workers. 


‘Its Business Value 


This system of committee work has been efficiently developed 
in our American and British plants. Through the operation of 
this committee system we are able to assemble each month for 
the Executive Committee a complete and comprehensive report 
of the operations of each branch of the business. I secured 
recently from the British Company a report embracing some 
forty-eight pages. It gives our Board of Administration, which 
is the term given to our inter-company board, a very intelligent 
and comprehensive knowledge of the workings of every branch 
of the British business. I also have a chart showing the plan 
and relation of the various committees to each other. We be- 
lieve that certain special supervisors or functional foremen can 
be introduced into these committees for special work, but that 
these functional supervisors must be tied into the various com- 
mittees of the departments to which they are assigned. 
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A Day Continuation School at Work. By W. J. Wray and R. W. Fergu- 
son. Published by Longmans Green & Company, London, 1920, pp. xx + 
212. Price, $3.00. 

This is a collection of twelve papers by as many writers, set- 
ting forth different, and sometimes quite inconsistent views of 
the work of two continuation schools in England, one for youths 
and one for girls. These pioneer schools were organized several 
years before the law of 1918 made attendance at continuation 
schools compulsory for all young persons under eighteen—with 
some exceptions—at least eight hours per week. 

There is rather a striking similarity between some of the 
English continuation school work and the educational features 
of the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts of America. 

The conviction is very obvious that the purpose of the con- 
tinuation school is to develop good citizenship rather than voca- 
tional efficiency. “It should be evident that the true end of the 
day continuation school is not merely to produce more knowl- 
edge or to make for greater efficiency or to insure greater produc- 
tivity. Its true vindication will be the making of a finer type of 
manhood and womanhood. The new school should be a mag- 
nificent training ground in citizenship and a preparation for the 
fuller privileges and responsibilities of adult life.” 

The book also shows an obvious and implicit faith in the old 
line school subjects to develop character and intellect, and the 
question is not raised whether trade and industrial training might 
not have, even for these purposes, an equal if not greater value. 

One of the authors, however, says, “The work must be shown 
to have a bearing upon practical things” and proposes for a prac- 
tical course in mathematics for commercial boys the following 
list of “practical” topics: Ratio and proportion, allegation, chain 
rules, approximation, logarithms, graphs, series and annuities. 
In America we would hardly include these in a practical continu- 
ation school-for shop or factory boys. 

Other items of considerable interest are the facts that the 
law of 1918 is meeting with the normal opposition of the rate- 
payers and the overgrown youths for whom it was devised. It 
is also cited that parent-teachers’ associations are making no 
such headway in England as in America. 
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The scope of the work as indicated by the outlines presented 
is very creditable and shows a standard of excellence with which 
American schools will find it hard to compete. 

A. J. Beatty. 


How to Get the Job You Want. By William L. Fletcher. Houghton, 

Mifflin Company, Boston. x +450 pp. 1922. $3.00. 

The author, who is the head of a well-known employment ser- 
vice in Boston, brings to this study a great amount of practical 
experience. Telling illustrations enforce every theory advanced, 
not only rendering the book more interesting, but also attracting 
the attention and fixing the idea in the reader’s mind. 

The development of the theme is logical. Starting with an 
analysis of the problem of job finding it proceeds to an analysis 
of the job hunter—or, rather, to suggestions of means by which 
the individual may analyze himself. 

The technique of securing a job is explained in detail—the 
study of the market, the fundamentals of salesmanship, the ap- 
proach to the prospect. A chapter is given to sales correspond- 
ence, with its application to the specific demand of answering 
a “want ad.” The discussion of “want ads” and other advertise- 
ments is very complete, and the book abounds throughout with 
illustrations of well-appearing and effectively worded adver- 
. tisements. 

Complete instructions are given for direct mail campaigns, 
with specimens of successful letters. 

Chapters are given to a discussion of the peculiar problems 
of special types—the young man just out of college, the man 
over 45, the man in the small town, the man who wishes to 
change his vocation. 

The bibliography is large and well arranged. It includes a 
list of books dealing professionally with many subjects (includ- 
ing that of choosing a vocation), and also a list of trade papers, 
whose advertising pages might be particularly helpful to persons 
with special qualifications. 

ROBERT WARREN. 


Income in the United States, Vol. I. By National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. pp. xvit+ 152. Price, $1.00. 
This summary of a detailed study of the national income is 

the result of more than a year’s work by the staff of the National 

Bureau of Economic Research, and marks, we believe, the high 
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water point in statistical study of American incomes. The 
national income is estimated both by sources of production and 
by incomes received. The conclusions of the study are ex- 
tremely interesting to those interested in personnel problems. 
Some of them are as follows: 


1. The size of the national income during recent years can 
be determined with a margin of error of probably less than 10 
per cent. 

2. The final estimate ranges from 28.8 billions of dollars 
in 1909 to 61 billions in 1918, not including the money value of 
the work of housewives. 

3. The per capita basis runs from $319 in 1909 to $586 in 
1918, which would not represent a large increase if based on 
pre-war prices. 

4. Both the total and per capita income is much larger than 
in any other country. 

5. The share of the net value product of different industries 
paid to employees varies very widely. 

6. In highly organized industries, the pay of employees 
absorbs around 70 per cent of the net value product. 

7. Of total payments to employees in the highly organized 
industries, about 92 per cent goes to manual workers and 
clerical staffs. 

8. In 1918, 86 per cent of the persons gainfully employed 
had incomes of less than $2,000, who received 60 per cent of the 
national income. The net effect of the war was to diminish 
somewhat the inequality in the distribution of income. To in- 
clude 1 per cent of the income receivers at the top, it is necessary 
to include incomes of $8,000, 5 per cent includes incomes of 
$3,200-$3,300, and 10 per cent includes incomes of $2,300-$2,400, 
and 20 per cent includes incomes of $1,700-$1,800. 

Those interested in this and other publications of the 
Bureau will profit by being placed on the mailing list for notices. 
The address of the Bureau is 175 Ninth Avenue, New York. 


W. J. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY MAGAZINE 


The National Institute of Industrial Psychology, which 
was formed in Great Britain in 1918 and incorporated in 1921, 
has begun to publish “Industrial Psychology,” a journal 
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which describes in non-technical language the methods and 
results of applying scientific knowledge to the human aspects 
of industry and commerce. It publishes accounts of the re- 
search and propaganda work carried on in the field of the pro- 
motion of the mental and bodily health and efficiency of every 
grade of worker, not only by the Institute but by other similar 
bodies and by individual investigators both at home and abroad. 
It contains abstracts of current periodicals and reports, and 
reviews the more important books on the subjects of industrial 
psychology and physiology. 

The work of the Institute includes research in the applica-. 
tion of science to the more efficient guidance of children in 
taking up their life’s work, to determine the best methods of 
training apprentices and operators, to reduce human wear and 
tear and to improve the mental and physical health of the in- 
dustrial and commercial population. 


The Secretary and Assistant Director is Dr. George H. 
Miles. The address of the Institute is 329, High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


W. J. D. 


The Training of a Secretary. By Arthur L. Church. J. B. Lippincott 

Co., 1922. pp. 1-94. Price, $1.50. 

Here is a little handbook that every secretary should read 
and he (or she) will enjoy and profit by it. All types of secre- 
tarial work are covered briefly, comprehensively and entertain- 
ingly. The business secretary, the club secretary, the private 
secretary, the social secretary, any secretary, in fact, will find a 
chapter devoted to his particular needs. And for good measure 
Mr. Church has thrown in a few interesting remarks on the 
origin of the secretary and the high standard set by certain 
famously good ones. 


L. H. Dorman 


Thurstone Vocational Guidance Tests. Manual of Directions. By L. L. 

Thurstone. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 1922, 24 pp. 

These tests are designed to measure the engineering aptitude 
of high school and college students .and to foretell with some 
certainty their probable success in pursuing engineering careers. 
There are five separate subject tests, designed to be used togther. 
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Personnel Activities Among Ad- 
ministrative Employees. By 
Harry A. Hopf. Personal Ef- 
ficiency, May, 1912. pp. 3-5 and 
32. 

The author emphasizes the impor- 
tance of proper administration of per- 
sonnel activities under a well organ- 
ized department headed by an officer 
of such rank and authority that he 
will be able to install and carry out 
personnel policies and practices with- 
out the necessity of frequent recourse 
to the highest executives for approval. 


The article is accompanied by a classi- - 


fication of personnel activities. 


The Foreman as a Teacher. By J. 
W. Dietz, Educational Director, 
Western Electric Company, New 
York City. Administration. May, 

1922. pp. 565-574. 

A vigorous article on foremen 
written from a new viewpoint. The 
writer points out the mutual gain to 
industry and to foremen in developing 
the teaching abilities of foremen. 


Elements of Unavoidable Labor 
Turnover By A. L. DeLeeuw. 
Management Enigneering. Mar., 
1922. pp. 137-142. 

This article develops the idea that 
the expense of labor turnover is an 
item of overhead, and should not be 
charged to wages. The author ap- 
proaches the subject like an insur- 
ance actuary, and suggests ways by 
which an industry can discover its 
probable or normal turnover. If its 
turnover exceeds the normal some- 
thing is wrong and the defect should 
be discovered. If its turnover is less 
than fiormal, the condition is likely 
to be temporary and it should be so 
regarded. 

Continuing this reasoning the au- 
thor discovers a method of determin- 
ing the value of the man to the in- 
dustry at any given time of his life. 
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Developing the idea of the’cost of 
turnover he shows the way by which 
a plant can determine the cost of lay- 
ing off a considerable fraction of its 
force and decide whether or not this 
layoff will be really economical. 

All these conclusions having been 
reached for a labor force of constant 
size, formulas are then worked out 
to meet the case of the plant increas- 
ing its force over a period of years. 

Numerous graphs illustrate the out- 
standing features of the argument. 


What is Group Insurance? Indus- 
trial Welfare. May, 1922. p. 177. 


An analysis of the pros and cons 
of group insurance. 


What is Ahead of American In- 
dustry? By Frederick Franz. 
Management Engineering. Mar., 
1922. pp. 179-181. 


This is a carefully reasoned and 
well presented discussion of iron as 
an index in predicting business cycles. 
It is based on the theory that the 
chief cause of depression is high 
prices. The general line of argiment 
is that based on the estimate of George 
Hull, founded on the Census Report 
of 1904, that “Construction” totals 77 
per cent of all industrial production 
of the nation. Low prices stimulate 
construction, which makes itself first 
shown in iron contracts, later in iron 
production, and then in a general de- 
mand for other things, attended by 
high prices, etc. The value of iron 
as a barometer arises from its wide 
use, notably in the early stages of 
construction, and the fact that con- 
tracts are usually let for delivery at 
a date some months in the future. 

The interest in the theories of in- 
dustrial cycles has enormously in- 
creased in recent months, and this ex- 
position of iron as a barometer will 
be read with great interest. 
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Why Works Magazines Fail. By 
Editor of “Space,” House Organ 
of Benn Bros., Ltd. Industrial 
Welfare. March, 1922. pp. 104-5. 


They fail because their editors are 
not properly in touch with the public 
to which they are appealing, and offer 
them things which they really do not 
want. Failure is also often due to 
trying to make it pay its way finan- 
cially. There should be a personal 
note—and even a humorous but not 
a flippant note. The “make-up” should 
be good. Editors need to be trained 
journalists. 


Executive Training and the En- 
gineering School. By John S. 
Keir, Professor of Industrial 
Economics, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ad- 
ministration. May, 1922. pp. 
603-612. 


This article deals with the execu- 
tive aspect of an engineer’s job. The 
writer would have engineering stu- 


dents conversant with the problems ac- 


tually met with in modern business ; 
he would have them brought into ac- 
tual contact with business during their 
school life that they might be made 
familiar with the demands of busi- 
ness from an executive viewpoint. 
He shows the need for a broader 
training in engineering schools of the 
country, pointing out that too special- 
ized training makes possible too many 
mistakes and failures. 
t 
Self-Governing Welfare Scheme. 
Industrial Welfare. May, 1922. 
pp. 175-6. 
British employers are interested in 
American personnel procedure. This 
article is a description of the Filene 


Cooperative Association at William 
Filene & Sons. 


The Inevitable Antagonism Be- 
tween Employer and Employee. 
By C. E. Knoeppel. Manage- 
ment Engineering. March, 
1922. pp. 143-148. 


This is an unusually frank state- 
ment of a belief held by many men. 
The author analyzes the respective 
interest of employee and employer, 
each confronted with the struggle for 
existence, each armed with powerful 
weapons. The argument seems to hold 
especially true in periods when prices 
are moving rapidly—either up or 
down. 

However, the author is no pessimist. 
He gives as the chief cause of eco- 
nomic distfess 

1. “Wastes of a preventable char- 
acter, which cause a difference in 
the relative performance of in- 
dividuals, groups and nations, in- 
fluencing this matching process 
and therefore influencing what is 
paid for effort. 

2. Lack of a constant or normal 
performance on the part of in- 
dividuals, groups, and _ nations 
which makes for reduced effort 
at one time and increased effort 
at another, influencing both waste 
and what is paid for effort.” 

For these evils he proposes a pro- 
gram: 

1. “Determine and evaluate extent 
of waste and lack of stabiliza- 
tion. 

2. Place responsibility where it 
properly belongs in an unbiased 
way. 

3. Take steps to salvage waste and 
cut off the high and low peaks 
of production. 

4. Determine on a just distribution 
of the gains made. 

5. Determine fair rules by which 
industry can be conducted. 

6. Bring workers and employers to- 
gether, to safeguard and advance 
their joint interests.” 
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Trends in Management. Is _ the 
Apprenticeship Plan Coming 
Back? By William Leavitt 
Stoddard. Factory. May, 1922. 


pp. 528, 529, 548, 550. 

An illuminating discussion of the 
apprenticeship plan. Training has 
been made an integral part of Ameri- 
can industry in the past few years. 
Apprenticeship is a form of training 
which is gradually coming to life 
again, largely due to the stimulus of 
the Wisconsin apprenticeship revival. 
To quote from a recent number of 
“The Wisconsin Apprentice’: “Ap- 
prenticeship represents a period of 
employment which constitutes train- 
ing, the apprentice receiving his re- 
muneration for service partly in the 
form of money and partly through in- 
struction in the particular trade, craft 
or business. Why is apprenticeship 
necessary? Because industry requires 
skilled labor, it is necessary to train 
men in skilled occupations 
because competency in any trade, 
craft or business is accomplished only 
by experience in that particular busi- 
ness. Schools cannot afford commer- 
cial experience, consequently men 
must be trained in the industries.” 


Lowering Costs of Production. By 
William Graham, M. P. Indus- 
trial Welfare. May, 1922. pp. 
173-4. 

This article by the labor member of 
Parliament for Central Edinburgh 
emphasizes the need for lowering costs 
by increased efficiency—better plan- 
ning—as well as by reductions in 
wages and salaries. He points out 
that very few employers point to im- 
proved industrial management as an 
important factor in economic recov- 
ery. The article gives American illus- 
trations. The author, while recogniz- 
ing certain points of criticism of 
scientific management, nevertheless 
favors it. 


An Administrative Staff Magazine. 
By Oliver Sheldon, Editor, Cocoa 
Works Staff Journal. Industrial 
Welfare. May, 1922. pp. 186-7. 

This article explains and urges the 
issuing of an administrative staff 
magazine as a means of executive 
training, catering to functional officers 
and to departmental managers and 
foremen. The article outlines the ob- 
jects and contents of such a maga- 
zine. 


The Works Magazine Finds Its 
Level. By Reginald Pugh, Edi- 
tor, Industrial Welfare. Indus- 
trial Welfare. May, 1922. pp. 
180-1. 

Works magazines are gradually 
taking on a unique form of journal- 
ism distinct from periodicals issued 
to the general public. The article re- 
views the purposes of works maga- 
zines, points out that extravagant 
claims for it have been abandoned 
and that it is an excellent medium for 
employee leadership. The belief is 
expressed that the works magazine is 
here to stay. 


“Vocational Guidance.” By E. 
Gauthier, Director of the Re- 
gional Employment Office, Min- 
istry of Labour, Paris. Interna- 
tional Labour Review. May, 1922. 
pp. 707-722. 

A comprehensive survey of vo- 
cational guidance in various coun- 
tries: United States, England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Swizerland, Spain, 
France, Holland, Italy, Czechoslava- 
kia, Luxembourg and Japan. The 
writer brings out the need for voca- 
tional guidance, the difficulties en- 
countered and the methods of en- 
quiry in current use. He tells of 
vocational guidance institutions and 
agencies and _ related problems, 
touching upon apprenticeship, con- 
gestion of occupations, psycho- 
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physical analysis, occupation analy- 
sis and educational limitations. 

He recommends definitely the de- 
velopment of apprenticeship. “The 
scope of apprenticeship ought to be 
widened, so that the worker is not 
imprisoned in a narrow, specialized 
occupation; he ought to receive vo- 
cational training wide enough to 
make it always possible for him to 
adapt himself to circumstances.” 

This article should be of marked 
interest to all people concerned with 
education in industry. It is replete 
with pertinent information. 


The Employees’ Own Magazine. 
By T. B. Rogers, Editor, Bourn- 
ville Works Magazine. Indus- 
trial Welfare. May, 1922. pp. 
185-6. 

Emphasizes the importance of mak- 
ing the works journal the “worker’s 
own”—and not for advertising pur- 
poses as well. It should be a joint 
enterprise through the assistance of a 
body of correspondents. 


Publicity and Social Features. By 
E. M. Wright, Editor of Beard- 
more News. Indus.rial Welfare. 
May, 1922. pp. 183-4. 

The author is opposed to combining 
commercial publicity with social fea- 
tures in a works magazine—a maga- 
zine cannot be both a works magazine 
and a commercial house organ. The 
house organ has more interest to the 
men in the plant than the works mag- 
azine has to those outside, but the 
house organ lacks human interest for 
those inside. The Beardmore News 
is being prepared in two sections. The 
main pages have been converted into 
a house organ, adapted, however, to 
works consumption. This is printed 
to the total number required for both 
the employees and for commercial 
publicity. The works news is printed 
in a supplement. Both sections are 
issued together as one complete maga- 


zine for circulation inside the works, 
while the publicity section is issued 
as a separate magazine for commercial 
publicity. 


Employees’ Inventions. Industrial 
Welfare. May, 1922. pp. 178-9, 
How the Great Western Railway 
handles empioyee inventions by means 
of a gratuity commensurate with the 
importance and value of the idea. 


A Scientific Plan for Sizing Up Em- 
ployees. By Elsie Oschrin 
Bregman. System. June, 1922. 
pp. 696, 698, 762, 763. 

A lucid account of psychological 
testing, showing interesting results at 

R. H. Macy and Company. 


Three Roads Open Before Employ- 
ers. Report of a committee of 
the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, New Jersey, Vol. 
VIII, No. 10, p. 4. 

A committee report signed by Chas. 

D. Freeman, Chairman; L. K. Com- 
stock, Ernest G. Draper, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Weller H. Noyes, T. P. 
Sylvan, C. N. Wheeler and Paul 
Studensky and adopted by the Trus- 
tees of the New Jersey State Cham- 
ber on January 26, 1922, sets forth 
three roads which employers may 
take on the problem of industrial re- 
lations : 

1. Constructive achievement with- 
in the shop. 

2. Constructive cooperation be- 
tween organizations of employ- 
ers and those of workmen in an 
industry wide scope. 

3. Anti-union coercion. 

The findings of the committee warn 
against the latter road. Specific rec- 
ommendations are made, some of them 
applying directly to the Chamber’s 
own activities. An appendix gives 
the history of the New Jersey State 
Chamber’s Industrial Relations activi- 
ties. 
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Swift & Company and Its Em- 
ployees. Published by Swift & 
Company. 

This little booklet outlines the em- 
ployee relations of Swift & Co., in- 
cluding the industrial relations de- 
partment, foremen’s training classes, 
stock purchase plan, pension plan, ben- 
efit association, allowance in case of 
sickness, safety and medical work, 
vacation accommodations, the Swift 
Club, educational activities, the Mil- 
itary Club, and general accommoda- 
tions. 


Welfare and Production. By Hector 
McMichael, General Manager, 
McVitie & Price, Ltd. Industrial 
Welfare. March, 1922. pp. 92-3. 


Without welfare no modern concern 
can be run successfully. In this ar- 
ticle is shown how welfare insures a 
high degree of efficiency for McVitie 
& Price, Ltd. 


The Attitude of Labor. By Fred 
Bramley, Asst. Secy., Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary 
Committee. Industrial Welfare. 
October, 1921. pp. 407-9. 

A comprhensive survey of the atti- 
tude of labor toward welfare based 
on an address to the conference of 
men supervisors at Balliol College, 
Oxford. The view held is that genu- 
ine schemes of factory and workshop 
welfare, when properly understood by 
organized labor, will receive unquali- 
fied support. The history of unionism 
is a long record of efforts to secure 
it by legislative enactment and by vol- 
untary agreement. There is _ best 
chance of success where there is the 
greatest degree of voluntary coopera- 
tion by the workers. The author ar- 
gues for compulsory powers as rap- 
idly as experiments with welfare pro- 
posals have been demonstrated and 
also urges joint cooperation of labor 
and employer on a national scale so 
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that welfare schemes may be applic- 
ble not only to individual firms or 
shops but to the industry or occupa- 
tion generally. 


Elimination of Unemploynbles. By 
B. S. Gott, Secretary of Middle- 
sex Education Committee. In- 
dustrial Welfare. February, 
1922. pp. 49-50. 


Vocational guidance is desirable for 
the adolescent on leaving school if 
juvenile delinquency and later unem- 
ployability is to be avoided. 


Unemployment as Seen by an Em- 
ployment Manager. By Ernest 
C. Gould. Industrial Manage- 
ment. February, 1922. p. 102. 
A statement of the unemployment 
problem from a new angle. The writer 
is Service Superintendent of the Bay 
State Cotton Corporation, and con- 
siders conditions primarily in the tex- 
tile industry. Here, he contends, there 
is and has been, much of the time, a 
serious shortage of trained workmen, 
while there was a superabundance of 
untrained applicants. 
He analyzes present conditions as 
follows: 


1. An over-supply of unskilled and 
poorly educated laboring people. 

2. A shortage of trained workers 
causing a delay in production and 
inefficiency. 

3. Trade schools offering general 
instruction in long drawn-out 
courses. 

4. Hundreds of workers willing to 
learn specific jobs but unable to 
do so. 

5. Employers forced to pay taxes to 
support public trade schools, but 
at the same time compelled to 
set aside their own machines and 
overseers to train help before 
they can speed up their factories. 

To meet this situation the Employ- 

ment Manager offers the following 
suggestions : 
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1. Joint conferences of public edu- 
cators and mill managers to work 
out a plan of giving immediate 
relief to the unskilled labor and 
to the employer who needs trained 
men to do particular jobs. 

2. Establishment of special short 
training courses which will fit 
a worker to do those jobs which 
are waiting to be filled. 

3. An industrial survey to deter- 
mine the particular jobs in which 
there is a present or a possible 
future shortage of trained work- 
ers when business becomes 
normal. 

4. Publication of this information 
with information as to how and 
where workers can obtain train- 
ing for these jobs. 


How Shop Committees Function 
Under Depression. By Lionel 
P. Edie. Industrial Manage- 
ment. February, 1922. pp. 92- 
95. 


This article describes the experi- 
ence of the twenty-four plants of 
the International Harvester Company. 
No extravagant claims are made, but 
it is maintained that there has been 
a marked advantage from the system 
—in some plants, naturally, more than 
others. “It may be set down as a 
fundamental observation that the de- 
gree of success in each plant varies 
in direct ratio to the spirit, under- 
standing and efficiency of the local 
plant management.” 

The author goes on to say that 
“the greatest handicap to effective em- 
ployee representation is the failure 
of management all the way from su- 
perintendents to foremen and_ sub- 
bosses to understand the new part 
which they have to play in the sys- 
. tem.” 

Since the adoption of the plan three 
interruptions of work, in the nature 
of strikes, have occurred. In each 


instance the plan functioned advan- 
tageously. The closing of plants and 
reduction of working forces, when 
necessary, have been accomplished 
without destroying the confidence of 
the men in the system. 


The article concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the relations of shop coun- 
cils to labor unions. “There is no 
widespread need felt for unions as 
long as the spirit and wisdom of man- 
agement under works councils are 
sound.” 


Why Works Magazines Succeed. 
Industrial Welfare. January and 
February, 1922. 


The first essentials in considering 
the inauguration of a new works mag- 
azine are: a competent works editor, 
correspondents, publicity, and techni- 
cal advice. 

Are Mental Tests Sound?  Indus- 
trial Welfare. Feb., 1922. pp. 
54-6. 


An estimate of the value of mental 
tests. Their limitations are analyzed. 
There are many other equally im- 
portant qualities of applicants for em- 
ployment which find no expression 
through such intelligence tests as have 
hitherto been devised. 

Principles of Industrial Policy. By 
Arnold S. Rowntree. Industrial 
Welfare. February, 1922. pp. 
47-8. 

An outline of some principles of 
industrial policy as applied at the 
Cocoa Works, York, England. Briefly, 
the fundamental conditions of any in- 
dustrial system are such as will se- 
cure to the general body of workers: 


1. Earnings sufficient to maintain a 
reasonable standard of comfort. 

2. Reasonable hours of work. 

3. Reasonable economic security 
during the whole working life 
and in old age. 

4. Good working conditions. 
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5. A status for workers suitable 
for men in a free country in the 
twentieth century — one which 
will permit of the exercise of 
disciplined freedom and the full 
development of personality. 


Industrial Freedom. By Lord 
Gorell, C. B. E. Industrial Wel- 
fare. October, 1921. p. 419. 


The welfare movement contains the 
essence of two elements—the creation 
of freedom and supervision by guid- 
ance. 


Incentives and Rate-Setting Applied 
to the Smaller Plant and Varied 
Product. By E. Wadsworth 
Stone. Management Engineer- 
ing, April, 1922. pp. 205-208. 


This is a very carefully worked out 
presentation of formulas for the ap- 
plication of premiums to base rates 
for workmen, for leaders or super- 
visors, and for those whose time is 
occupied partly with work and partly 
with supervision. 

“Incentives of a fixed or pre-de- 
termined nature will of themselves 
fail of their full power to obtain the 
desired results if they do not parallel 
and include the good will and hearty 
cooperation of the workman and of 
the management. In the long run, 
driving is léss effective for producing 
results than eficouragement.” 


Absenteeism: A Quantitative Study. 
By J. D. Hackett. Management 
Engineering. February, 1922. 
pp. 85-90. 


The total costs to industry of ab- 
senteeism during norrsal times is enor- 
mous. This article studies the causes, 
occurances and duration of absentee- 
ism, and makes specific recommenda- 
tions for its correction. Numerous 
tables give the experience of various 
plants under differing conditions. 

The relation of absenteeism to over- 


time is particularly interesting. Un- 
der certain circumstances an employee 
can be absent one day a week, and 
make it up in overtime at time-and- 
a-half rates. It is the same to the 
employee, but rather different to the 
employer in case any considerable 
number of his employees adopt the 
plan. 


‘Lhere is also a discussion of absen- 
teeism among groups, as by ages, sex, 
and nationality, etc. 

Among the plans suggested for re- 
ducing absenteeism are close cooper- 
ation with the medical department, 
publication of honor lists, attendance 
bonus and vacation with pay. 


The Psychology Course in Business 
Education. By Z. Clark Dick- 
enson, University of Minnesota. 
Journal of Political Economy, 
February, 1922. pp. 88-97. 


This article is a survey of the place 
which should be given to psychology 
in undergraduate schools of business. 
A number of institutions (North- 
western University, University of 
Chicago and University of Minnesota) 
insist on psychological instruction for 
all students for the business degree. 
As not all “psychology courses” are 
equally useful to the business man, 
the author stresses those phases of 
the subject that will prove of the 
most practical value. 


Prospects of a New Personnel 
Society. Management Engineer- 
ing. April, 1922. p. 214. 


A brief statement of the meeting of 
March 9, 1922, for the discussion of 
a new personnel society to take the 
place of the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of America. 

(This meeting has since led to the 
formation of the National Personnel 
Association. ) 
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The Industrial Physician. By E. 
H. Fish. Management Engin- 
eering. March, 1922. pp. 148. 


“Industrial physicians have shown 
quite conclusively that they can effect 
through their work large savings in 
almost every plant.” Yet the move- 
ment for plant doctors is growing 
slowly. This may be due to the dif- 
ficulty which a physician has in un- 
derstanding the manufacturers’ point 
of view. The presence of a physician 
may encourage malingering, or loss of 
time seeking treatment for imaginary 
ailments. “It is probably best, there- 
fore, to have the doctor act in a 
purely advisory capacity, giving the 
employment department his best ad- 
vice as to the limitations which 
should be observed in the case of each 
workman. 


The Influence of Automatic and 
Semi-Automatic Machines on 
the Skill and Resource of the 
Operator. By C. H. S. Tul- 
pholme. Management Engin- 
eering. March, 1922. p. 166. 


A brief essay leading to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


“The inevitable conclusions are, 
therefore, that the designer has pre- 
cluded the operator from a display of 
resource, but that a _ considerable 
amount of skill is required. The 
mechanic must display great resource, 
the amount varying with the degree 
of responsibility allotted to him by 
the management in the matter of de- 
sign and layout of the tools. His 
skill in making these is of the kind 
usually expected of a highly trained 
workman, but in setting them up he 
may exhibit qualities not readily .cap- 
able of comparison with those re- 
quired in other work. 


Can Foremanship Help to Rebuild 
Profits? By B. M. Nussbaum. 
Industrial Management. March, 
1922. pp. 155-159. 


The author belives that properly 
trained foremen can do much to: 


1. Cut down costs. 

2. Promote teamwork. 

3. Keep up quality. 
and he suggests specific ways in which 
they can do each of these things, 
He illustrates and demonstrates his 
points with incidents. 

He then developes the point that 
competent foremen are made, not 
born, and that only by careful train- 
ing can foremen be equipped to ac- 
complish the best results for their 
employers. 


Personnel of the Credit Depart- 
ment. By H. P. Reader. The 
Credit Monthly. April, 1922. 
pp. 16-17. 


An analysis, with chart, of a credit 
department. Emphasis is placed upon 
the careful selection of personnel and 
clear-cut organization of department. 


Restoring Faith in Industry. By 
Lancelot Smith, C. B. E., Man- 
aging Director of Smith’s Dock 
Co., Ltd. Industrial Welfare. 
March, 1922. pp. 89-91. 

An explanation of how works mag- 
azines can contribute to this end. The 
works magazine has great potentiality 
but has not yet found itself. The 
magazine should have an entity sepa- 
rate from the welfare scheme and 
should not be merely spokesman for 
the welfare department. If industry 
is to succeed, industry must throb 
with interest for all engaged in it. 
The sense of partnership must be de- 
veloped. First, the works magazine 
should act as a publicity campaign to 
the worker on behalf of the goods he 
himself makes. Second, it must let 
him know how things are going with 
the business, including office and sales. 
The most important function of the 
works magazine is to hold up before 
the worker the interest and the dig- 
nity of his job. 
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Has Welfare a Future in Mines? 
By Robert Smillie. Industrial 
Welfare. April 1922. p. 135. 

It will be extremely difficult because 
both employers and employees are 
suspicious. There is a crying need 
for the instruction in welfare schemes, 
especially for the benefit of the 
younger workers. Here lies the op- 
portunity. 

Using Brains to Get a Job. By 
D. C. Taylor. Industrial Man- 
agement. March, 1922. p. 178. 

A brief article of sound advice that 
contains numerous suggestions useful 
to job hunters. 


Inventions by Employees. Indus- 
trial Welfare. March, 1922. 
pp. 94-5. 


How the National Cash Register 
Co., Cadbury Bros., Messrs. Barr and 
Stroud, Ltd., and Best and Lloyd, 
Ltd., reward inventions and sugges- 
tions by employees. 


Costs of Labor Turnover. By Wal- 
ter J. Matherly, Administration. 
April, 1922. pp. 464-8. 

This article is a very serious con- 
sideration of the costs of labor turn- 
over, both to employer and to labor. 
He estimates the cost of turnover for 
railway motormen as ranging from 
$200 to $400; in the Jeffery Manufac- 
turing Company it runs from $80 to 
$100; for the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company it averages $50. An 
authority is quoted as giving a gen- 
eral range in industry of “from $20 
to $2,000, depending on the kind of 
men and the importance of the job.” 

From a careful analysis, the author 
arrives at a formula for computing 
the cost of labor turnover in any in- 
dustry. 

For employees it is impossible to 
estimate costs. In some instances the 
gains may overbalance the costs; in 
others they may be largely out- 
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The author concludes as 
“The cost of labor turn- 


weighed. 
follows: 
over, then, is the center of the turn- 


over problem. It may be summed up 
under three heads: costs to em- 
ployers, costs to employees, and costs 
to society in general. When em- 
ployers, employees and the public once 
understand that such costs are un- 
necessary burdens upon the production 
of commodities, steps will be taken to 
remoye these burdens.” 


Industry’s Attitude Toward Rest 
Periods. Industrial Welfare. 
March, 1922. pp. 96-8. 


This article is a survey of several 
investigations, including those by the 
New York Telephone Co., the N. Y. 
State Industrial Commission and a 
New York City candy factory. The 
article is in favor of rest or relaxa- 
tion for all workers, but in many oc- 
cupations the nature of the work itself 
allows for such relief. The nature 
of the work is more important than 
sex. 


Standards for Selecting Workers. 
Industrial Welfare. March, 
1922. pp. 100-103. 

This article reviews standards of 
engineers, printers, etc. It is based 
on a recent report by the Industrial 
Research Fatigue Board. 

Our Common Enterprise: A Way 
Out for Capital and Labor. 


By Waddill Catchings. Atlantic 
Monthly. February, 1922. pp. 
218-229. 


An extremely well argued thesis 


that the labor situation as it stands is 
an impossible situation. The unions 


are organized only to fight and the 
only thing to do is to fight back un- 
til a constructive substitute can be 
evolved such as employee representa- 
tion or some other method of deter- 
mining wages and conditions of work 
on the basis of facts rather than on 
the basis of “bargaining,” whether col- 
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lective or individual, but “more and 
more we learn that there is no pana- 
cea, no cure all. The problem is not 
of our creation but comes up from the 
past. One step at a time; a little 
gain here, a little gain there and ulti- 
mately the problem will be solved— 
not, however, by blind struggle but by 
slow, careful, deliberate, constructive 
joint effort.” 


Basic Principles of Sound Employ- 
ment Practice. By S. R. Rec- 
tanus. Administration, January, 
1922. pp. 70-73. 

The author states that the employ- 
ment department should be purely a 
service department without authority 
but not necessarily without respon- 
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sibility. How can managers who are 
responsible for results get them from 
helpers whom they do not want or 
who have been hired for them? The 
principles of engineering are not ap- 
plicable to employment management, 
which deals with the human qualities 
of men. 


Waste of Human Force in Indus- 
try. By Chas. E. Carpenter. 
Administration, January, 1922. 
pp. 1-6. 

This appeal for stopping waste of 
the human forces in industry draws 
the contrast with economy in the use 
of materials. It states that the great- 
est waste is in the office rather than 
the plant. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL IN SMALL 
OFFICES 


The members of the Committee on 
Training Personnel in Small Offices 
are as follows: 


Martin W. Pierce, Chairman, Re- 
search & Promotion Manager, Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Co., Canton, Ohio; 
H. G. Kenagy, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burgh; P. C. Holter, Personnel Di- 
rector, Chase National Bank, N. Y.; 
M. B. Folsom, Assistant to President, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester ; James 
H. Green, Assistant Personnel Director, 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh; H. E. Puffer, 
Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss 
Harriet F. Baker, N. Y. Edison Co., 
N. Y.; Miss Anne Durham, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago; D. A. 
Reed, Office Supervisor, Travelers 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
C. A. Stonelake, Prudential Insur- 


ance Co. of America, Newark; C. H. 
Weiser, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MANAGEMENT TERMINOLOGY 


The joint committee on Standard- 
ization of Terminology in Industries, 
which consists of representatives of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Accountants, the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, the Society of 
Industrial Engineers, the Taylor So- 
ciety and the National Personnel As- 
sociation, is making rapid progress on 
the definition of terms which have 
been presented. 

The committee is sending to each 
of those presenting definitions an in- 
struction sheet and supply of cards 
and definitions are rapidly coming in. 

The committee of the National Per- 
sonnel Association is cooperating with 
the joint committee. 
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CoMMITTEFE ON PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
AND RATING SCALES 


The members of the Committee on 
Psychological Tests and Rating Scales 
are as follows: 

Edward K. Strong, Jr., Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Chairman; 
H. A. Richmond, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; E. B. Roberts, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.; R. S. Uhrbrock, Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; Prentice Reeves, East- 
man Kodak Co.; Bruce V. Moore, 
Pennsylvania State College; E. J. 
Benge, Atlantic Refining Co.; F. K. 
Singer, Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Josephine Glascock, 
R. H. Macy & Co.; L. B. Hopkins, 
Scott & Co.; Leonard Outhwaite, Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. 


THE TRADE APPRENTICESHIP 
CoMMITTEE 


The Trade Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee of the Association met on Febru- 
ary 17, 1922, in the office of Dr. A. J. 
Beatty, Educational Director of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, at 
Middletown, Ohio. 

The members of the Committee are: 

Mr. E. E. Sheldon, Chairman, Su- 
pervisor of Apprentices, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
James M. Alexander, Tennessee Furni- 
ture Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dr. 
A. J. Beatty, Director of Training, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio; Mr. R. F. Carey, Su- 
pervisor of Education, Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. Franklin T. Jones, 10109 Wilbur 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. A. C. 
Lampman, Head of Apprentices, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Dr. D. J. MacDonald, Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. J. F. Raymond, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. ; 
Mr. Walter F. Simon, Supervisor of 
Apprenticeship, Industrial Commis- 


sion of Wisconsin, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wis.; Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, To- 
peka, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Yoder, Su- 
pervisor of Apprentices, Pennsyl- 
vania System, Altoona, Pa. 

The topics for investigation are as 
follows: 


I. To suggest means of developing 
apprentice training courses. 

a. By Apprentice Laws. Digest 
of Wisconsin and New York 
laws. 

b. Methods of cooperation be- 
tween industries and continua- 
tion schools. 

1. Industry should suggest 
those things which ought 
to be taught in continuation 
schools. 

2. Qualified teachers for or- 
ganizing this material and 
presenting it in pedagogical 
form. 

3. In general, continuation 
schools should be located 
in the industries, or in 
groups of industries. 

c. Organization of effort to de- 
velop more training courses in 
industry. 

Local chapters, School Com- 

mittees, Publicity (Magazines, 

Newspapers). 

II. To suggest definite requirements 
for apprentice courses. 

a. To encourage better students 
to enter training courses. 

b. To cooperate with industrial 
teachers in schools in planning 
courses of study. 

c. To propose proper credits to 
be given for school work 
toward apprentice graduation, 
and reciprocally, proper credits 
toward school graduation for 
apprentice work. 

III. What industry expects of the 
schools in the way of habits of 
work and ideals. 

IV. Length of Apprenticeship. 
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SOURCE BOOKS ON PERSONNEL SELECTION AND 
TRAINING 


The annual proceedings and the bound bulletins of the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Training have been repriced, deductions having been made 
from former prices. As the supply of several is quite meager, those interested 
may profit by immediate purchase. The special reports of the Association have 
also been made available for purchase by individual members and non-members. 


BOUND PROCEEDINGS, N. A. C. T. 


Year No. of Pages Former Price Revised Price 
(Postage to be added) 
_ | ESSE one poem 440 $5.00 $1.00 
af Rpitiet et Band oll eat henge anaes 702 5.00 1.50 
NEES ante ae otra 1,000 7.50 3.00 
BN Sed ea chee Siac 800 7.50 3.75 
EE eRe er eee ene 900 7.50 4.50 
____ 3 are 400 5.00 3.50 
EU ee eal eine ee 823 12.00 5.00 
gi ae 822 15.00 6.00 
EI TC ee ee eee eee 946 15.00 7.50 
1920 Proceedings I. R. A. A... Soe 5.00 2.00 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BULLETIN, N. A. C. T. 
Year Price Year Price 
(Postage to be added) (Postage to be — 
NE eee gi es BS Be. Wc. jcciduanseaaatess eke $1.80 
ES ree eee eee Oe. ER 2s cnn cnn ca anndiomku do watts 2.45 
Legge RS Seketigt ARO e reat | I a assis: transit cats o Gran ods waheseee 3.00 
gh Ae Sed Os er See Se MN acladcesveusabbecackta wed 4.00 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
Price (Postage to be Added) 


Trade FARAGOMETD SSCHOGIS oi cosccciccecccccececccceccscscveceseeece $1.00 
NO oslo ce icdiaisis nis, d dinienn cies seb oe sbdesesesseesecseoos 1.00 
Di PLGUCANIOT: RCINOES oo. 5.c-5 osc csescee ccc cceccdcesecewcsesrec’ 50 
Piygiene and Sanitation for the Worker ..........640ccceccnccccceceesdes 1.00 
en eek dba e hens bebee nee nedeeneahaneneen 50 
NE ei pee a bas uneee bik ebdaeae bubauaiee 2.50 
Business Suggestions from Employees ..............cccccccccccccceees 4.50 
i 2s cada 6b 0640 ks hee eR Aed bee Sedteeksdesdose en 50 
RAN 50.5.3 0 bog Sumsereidial dW ova orale, < absceietbnese otsbie wt Bain 50 
Industrial Education Reconstruction Problems ................0ece00e 25 
To o.oo 0189015 05d. ois a'ard 0 1 ane ss 0din' 6 ase oeeeeeend 2.00 
Bonus Plans and Other Schemes for Insuring Satisfactory Punctuality 
RE PIONIOS BIOCONEB 2.5 6.5.0 6:0. 0:0.0:5:0:0 0:0:8:0. 0:0 4B ai8) bre: e900 be be welereies A 
“TEGMSIGE DRG EF TOMGIHON DACHNOGS 22... ..ccccccccccacedcvecdccdeseoess 1.00 
Employee Stock Ownership Plans .............-sssecescsececeececees 5.00 
eee LO tease den died skdsbesibcidioncucetes 25 
What I Would Do If I Were a Foreman.................. ccc cee eeees 10 
DISCOUNTS 


From the above prices the following discounts are allowed: 

To Company Members of the National Personnel Association—60 per cent. 

To Individual Members of the National Personnel Association and to 
colleges, public libraries and public educators—20 per cent. 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 20 Vesey St., New Yorx 
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